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To my 

honored father and mother 

to whose 

care and sacrifice 

I am a daily debtor 

this volume 

is affectionately dedicated. 
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"As the bee 

From flower to flower, so he from land to 
land. 

The manners, customs, policies of all, 

Pay contribution to the store he gleans: 

He sucks intelligence in every clime, 

And spreads the honey of his deep research 

At his return — a rich repast for me." 

Cowpeiu 
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N believed that the 
.test act of a human soul 
to see something and 
.„.. what it saw in a plain 
way. Hundreds of people can talk for one 
who ean think ; but thousands ean think 
for one who ean see. To see elearly is 
poetry, philosophy and religion." The 
above statement suggests that thought- 
ful travel may be as profitable as Uni- 
versity training. It is not how much we 
travel, but what we see. The essential 
characteristic of travel is quality not 
quantity. This gives personality to de- 
scription and lends interest to each new 
interpretation. 
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jFotetootb* 

Our Tour of Norway was a constant 
reminder of the days spent in Switzer- 
land, which we then thought would never 
be equalled. But Norway, almost un- 
consciously, became to us the New 
Switzerland. We found both rich in 
mountains and glaciers, cascades and 
waterfalls, lakes and landscapes, quiet 
mountain villages and rivaling roads 
that traverse dark valleys, along side per- 
pendicular precipices, and over rugged 
mountain passes. In a sense there can 
never be but one Switzerland, but de- 
barring unique features in which each 
abound, we may be pardoned for naming 
a second. 

During a Summer-long day spent 
amid unrivalled beauty of nature and 
unexcelled richness of character, we 
learned to love Norway and Norwegians. 
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It is therefore out of the fullness of our 
hearts that we speak, realizing that no 
two travellers ever report the same land 
in the same way. The following pages 
are a plain portrayal of personal ex- 
periences which we send forth in the 
hope that their message may please and 
profit. n. w. s. 

-Oxford University, 

England. 

Nov. 20, 1906. 
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Hammerfest — Return trip by Steamer to- 
Trondhjem-then by rail to Christiania. 
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care and sacrifice 

I am a daily debtor 
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"As the bee 
From flower to flower, so he from land to 



The manners, customs, policies of all, 
Pay contribution to the store he gleans: 
He sucks intelligence in every clime, 
And spreads the honey of his deep research 
At his return — a rich repast for me." 

Cowpeiu 
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KIN believed that the 
:reatest act of a human soul 
ras to see something and 
.ell what it saw in a plain 
way. Hundreds of people can talk for one 
who can think; but thousands can think 
for one who can see. To see clearly is 
poetry, philosophy and religion." The 
above statement suggests that thought- 
ful travel may be as profitable as Uni- 
versity training. It is not how much we 
travel, but what we see. The essential 
characteristic of travel is quality not 
quantity. This gives personality to de- 
scription and lends interest to each new 
interpretation. 
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jFotetootb* 

Our Tour of Norway was a constant 
reminder of the days spent in Switzer- 
land, which we then thought would never 
be equalled. But Norway, almost un- 
consciously, became to us the New 
Switzerland. We found both rich in 
mountains and glaciers, cascades and 
waterfalls, lakes and landscapes, quiet 
mountain villages and rivaling roads 
that traverse dark valleys, along side per- 
pendicular precipices, and over rugged 
mountain passes. In a sense there can 
never be but one Switzerland, but de- 
barring unique features in which each 
abound, we may be pardoned for naming 
a second. 

During a Summer-long day spent 
amid unrivalled beauty of nature and 
unexcelled richness of character, we 
learned to love Norway and Norwegians. 
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It is therefore out of the fullness of our 
hearts that we speak, realizing that no 
two travellers ever report the same land 
in the same way. The following pages 
are a plain portrayal of personal ex- 
periences which we send forth in the 
hope that their message may please and 
profit. n. w. s. 

^Oxford University, 

England. 

Nov. 20, 1906. 
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Norway and Norwegians. 
CHAPTER I. 
JIHE author of Thelma begins 
H her Norwegian love story 
I during the enchanted sea- 
*■! son of nightless days — a 
most unpropitious time for Romance — 
and ends it when winter's dayless nights 
robe this lovely land with the somber 
shroud of darkness, broken only now and 
then by the weird flash-lights of the Au- 
rora Borealis of that far northern clime. 
But our romance in real life begins with 
a honeymoon which in two months had 
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brightened into a midnight sun — with 
no need of the light of moon or stars — 
where, during a summer-long day, the 
moon looked pale and idle for no one 
cared whether he was full or not. The 
stars — poor, slighted stars — never once 
twinkled or showed their shining faces, 
and for three long months not one ap- 
peared to dot the heavens. 

We are often gladdened by the fact 
that what we see and learn is not con- 
fined to snap-shot films and musty note- 
books. While some things are too dry 
to be self -preserving, too dead to sprout, 
too barren to bear fruit, we are thank- 
ful that some nobler, grander scenes 
touch the retina of the soul, while others 

are written on the fleshy tablets of the 
heart, some painted by a hand divine, 

and some await resurrection in memory's. 

mystic tomb. 
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Horace Greeley said, " Young man 
go West/' not knowing of any more 
roomy place in this world. In opposition 
to this advice Grant Allen said, " Young 
man go East, go to Europe, ' ' — very ex- 
cellent advice if he did not mean you 
should remain — and that danger with 
loyal Americans is never great. 

But what a country we have to study ! 
Of all lands, says one, Norway, in many 
respects, must ever rank as the most won- 
derful. Persons who have gone to 
Switzerland once, go to Norway a score 
of times. Tourists, who have encircled 
the globe, exclaim that other places are 
grand, but none excel this paradise of 
nature. Europe's Eden where kings 
visit and royalty reigns. A land very 
unlike much of Southern Europe and 
Western Asia through which the great 

majority of tourists travel. Of such a 
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land who could not write, who would 

not feel an inspiration ! But who is equal 

to the task? A Lecture on such a land 

ought to be a clear as her crystal lakes, 

sparkling as her snowy slopes, rich as 

her hills and forests, bright as her sons 

and beautiful as her daughters, pure as 

her homes, complete as her Christian 

life, deep as her fjords and as lofty and 

rugged as her mountain peaks. 

We had travelled in the wild and 

woolly West and in the wise and winning 

East. We had encircled the Emerald Isle, 

ridden with Pat and eaten with Bridget. 

We had seen the bonny lads and 

lassies of a Bonny Land, and visited the 

Trosachs made forever famous by the 

creative genius of the immortal Scott 

who personified mountain peaks and lent 

romance to rocky islands and wooded 

hills. We had walked with Johnny Bull 
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from Piccadilly to Rotten Row, through 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens. 
We drank his black tea, ate his bottom- 
less pies and topless tarts. We had rid- 
den through the Teppence Tube above 
ground, underground through gas, smoke 
and dirt. We ate his mutton chops until 
we were ashamed to look an innocent 
sheep in the face without feeling sheep- 
ish, and, when in despair we left the 
land for Holland, lo and behold, even 
the channel was choppy and we threw 
up our hands and about everything else. 
We had travelled through the land of 
the Kaiser, where we were often treated 
like spies and felt like anarchists. Al- 
though a great land for the settled in- 
habitant, for the transient tourist it is 
more like a military camp than a free 
country, more like a prison than a place 

for pleasure. We had travelled beneath 
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the semi-tropic skies of Italy in August 
when flees were omnipresent and sleep 
nowhere could be found. With macaroni 
served in all ten thousand styles, with 
some added weak tea, strong butter, live 
cheese, dried fish and long-dead pigeons. 
We had enjoyed the delights of glassy 
Venice, the art of classic Florence and 
the antiquity of Imperial Rome. We 
had sailed over Swiss lakes, traversed 
Alpine glaciers and snow-clad moun- 
tains, yes, we had journeyed even in 
free America. 

But in no part of God's earth can 
one journey with less annoyance and 
with more of real satisfaction and pleas- 
ure than among the hardy sons and 
daughters of the far North. Men with 
endurance born of struggle, with heroism 
born of hard fought battles, with in- 
tegrity born of a cultured conscience and 
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with a Faith divine that overcomes the 
world. After three months of such de- 
lightful scenery and sociability as this 
land affords, it would not be hard te 
believe with Dr. Warren that Paradise 
must have been near the North Pole,, 
for these Norsemen are about as well 
qualified for Edenic habitation as any 
wingless creatures whom God has seen 
fit to cabin in clay. 

Strange as it may seem, we only saw 
a few things in Norway that we would 
like to have had eliminated (considering 
that the critics were youthful Yankees,, 
the statement is all the more remark- 
able.) One was the omnipresent cheese 
which we always wished had been buried 
long ago. Another was the over-supply 
of fish and eggs. Third and last the 
beds — very singular indeed — so con- 
structed it was said, that even an Amer- 
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ican lawyer couldn't lie in one. A re- 
markably small debit account and a 
credit journal crowded to its fullest 
capacity. 

Dear old Norway — the Eden of com- 
fort, the Mecca of religious devotion, 
the home of virtue, the dwelling place 
of honesty, the shrine of liberty and 
patriotism, the climax of courtesy and 
the Paradise of beauty — with more red 
cheeked, fair haired, beautiful lassies to 
the square mile than anywhere else out- 
side of America. — " Young men, go to 
Norway ! ' ' 

A lecture on Norway may very fit- 
tingly be classified under two headings, 
— first the people, second the country. 
Surpassingly beautiful as is the second, 
men are always more than mountains, 
character more than canyons, goodness 

more than glaciers, virtue more than 
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beautiful valleys, integrity more than 
granite hills, common courtesy more 
than crystal streams, Christians more 
than Cathedrals and kings more than 
crowns and castles. Yes, the hardy sons 
of Norway are grander than her rugged 
mountains and her daughters more beau- 
tiful than the tinted dawn of that far 
Northern clime. 

Had the ancient Greek, tramping the 
streets of Athens with a lantern at mid- 
day, visited our New Switzerland he 
would not have needed despair seeking 
a man. No, nor the modern cynic who 
would have you believe the only place 
to find good is in the Dictionary. Emer- 
son, with his high ideal, might have seen 
it realized in this land of liberty and 
light, honesty and industry. When we 
cry, "Give us men," Norway replies, 

"We are coming twenty thousand 
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strong." And every loyal American 
says, "Come, thrice welcome to all thy 
noble sons and nobler daughters.'' 

Dr. Andre Ilausen, a Norwegian 
economist, states that during the year 
nineteen hundred and five, twenty-one 
thousand Norwegians came to America, 
a number equalling two-thirds of the 
national increase of births over deaths. 
He further declares that there are now 
over four hundred thousand Nor- 
wegians in the United States and a still 
larger population of children born here. 
In another generation he prophesies 
that there will be as many pure Nor- 
wegians in America as in the homeland. 
After educating their people better than 
any other country, they leave their native 
land just at the age of productivity. 
He says this necessitates a loss to Nor- 
way of Two Hundred and Sixty Million 
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ing our Great West in the spirit of the 
old-time Viking and as a present day 
pioneer. ' ' 

Norway — Prince of nations and 
Queen of nature. Many things combine 
to make a tour of this land of special 
interest. First, because of what there 
is to see and second, because what there 
is, is new. A people within a few days 
sail of the greatest commercial nation of 
Europe, and yet dwelling in seclusion. 
We know that they possess wonderful an- 
nals, that they have played an important 
role in the great drama of Medieval 
History. Powerful in war, rich in le- 
gend, advanced in law, progressive in 
government — and yet our knowledge is 
only general and fragmentary. It is 
certainly phenomenal that a nation so 
small in area and population should 
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have held such an enviable position 

among the great powers of Europe. 

As early as the ninth century — the 

real genesis of Russian history — there 

were large migrations from Scandanavia. 

In fact the first Russian ruler was a 

Norseman, named Rurik, and for more 

than seven centuries his descendants sat 

on the throne of the Czar. You say, is 

it really true that little Norway ruled 

Russia for seven hundred years? Yes, 

that is history. It is not millions but 

man who is king. Norway then is the 

foster mother of the Russian cub, but 

through no fault of the parent the cub, 

like some human cubs, did not go in the 

way he was trained and now with greedy 

contempt bides the time when, with one 

cruel thrust, he can devour the entire 

peninsula. But during the last few 

years, Russia 's aggressive Despotism has. 
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early Norwegian visitors. Perhaps if 
they had been greeted as our German 
friend Heinrich was a few years ago, 
they might have remained, but seeing only 
a few painted savages, they decided to 
return. However, from an American's 
view point, it was the mistake of their 
lives and a very unfortunate thing for 
us. 

I am quite certain that any person 
who has travelled in both Italy and Nor- 
way would much prefer to bestow his 
praise and honor upon the honest Norse- 
man, rather than upon a gold-seeking 
Italian who doubtless borrowed his in- 
formation concerning the then - new 
w r orld from the Norsk story of this won- 
derful land and was thus nerved on to 
reach its shores. No doubt Christopher 
was a good sailor, and deserves credit 
for his persistent begging — one quality 
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greatest commercial center on the globe. 
It was from Norway that the most 
ancient Pilgrim Fathers to escape the* 
tyranny of Harold, embarked to Ice- 
'\ land where they kindled the altar fires 
of liberty far in advance of any other 
people in the then-known world. Then 
thanks to the hardy Norseman for his 
discovery of America, for his early kind- 
ling of liberty's fires which for more 
than a century and a quarter we have 
kept burning in our home of the free 
and the land of the brave. England 
also owes a debt of honor to these north- 
ern neighbors, for in her veins courses- 
the rich red blood of Norman heroism 
and honor. Let France and Russia join 
the chorus, for out of this humble home 
came their bravest and best. 

One commendable feature of the Nor- 
wegians which distinguishes them from 
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€very other nationality is their quality 
of assimilation and ability to adapt them- 
selves to their environment. If they go 
to Ireland they make an improved brand 
of Irish ; if they go to England they be- 
come English ; if they go to Holland they 
"become Dutch ; if they emigrate to Ame- 
rica — as thank God they are doing by 
the ship load — they are an honor to 
American civic, industrial and religious 
life. But when Pat and Bridget come 
they remain Irish, stick to their potatoes 
and priests. When a German comes over 
here he often refuses to become Ameri- 
canized— ^he wants his Sunday beer- 
garden and maintains a positive aversion 
to water when used for drinking pur- 
poses. The Frenchman still thinks the 
universe ends with the boundary of 
France. Same conceit and same vice. 

The Italian comes, yes he comes too 
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fast. Almost every wave that strikes* 
our Eastern coast washes up an Italian 
or an Irishman. And if Uncle Sam 
had steel ribs and a cast iron stomach,, 
all three parts of Gaul and a Panama 
Canal he could not digest all of them. 
They are as indigestible as Macaroni 
and as unchangeable as a Russian Jew. 
But the Scandanavian comes to be an 
honor to our land. He is alright wher- 
ever you find him. They stir up na 
strikes nor do we need to enlarge 
our penitentiaries and police force to 
care for them. They occasionally ga 
home — and who that has seen their home 
can blame them for becoming homesick 
— but they always return. They are 
patriots not pirates, they are producers 
not parasites. 

If you love liberty and would wor- 
ship at her early shrines and explore 
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the primitive sources, go visit the land 
of the noble Norse. If you would honor 
true heroism set your mind on the hardy 
Norseman. If you admire common hon- 
esty and integrity, journey through the 
land of mountains and glaciers. If you 
enjoy kind words and hearty hospitality, 
if you prefer spirit to form, truth to 
falsehood, reality to shams, go mingle 
with these sons and daughters of this 
land of light. If you would find true 
royalty, true kings and queens, visit the 
homes of the humble Norsemen. They 
cling to traditions and customs of 
"Gammle Norge" ("Old Norway") and 
observe with as much pride the anni- 
versary of May seventeenth, eighteen- 
hundred and fourteen, when the mu- 
tual rights of king and people were 
clearly defined and guaranteed by the 

allied powers, as we do our birthday of 
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Liberty and Independence. They have 
no hereditary nobility and their govern- 
ment is more republican than monarch- 
ical. The two Houses of Parliament are 
not strangely unlike our two Houses of 
Congress. 
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BJORNSON— Poet, Journalist and Novelist. 



This North Land is our own, 
And we love each rock and stone, 
From the rugged old snow mountains to 
the cabins by the main ; 
And our love shall be the seed 
To bear the fruit we need. 
And the country of the Norseman shall be 
Great and ONE again." 
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fishing craft. Liker most of the Western, 
seaports, dry cod, salmon and herring 
are the staple products. 

Every guide book says don't miss the 
fish market, but we tried to conceive how 
one could miss it. It is ever with you 
as the proverbial poor. Saturday is the 
best time to see the display. Early in 
the morning fully one hundred fishing 
boats are to be seen crowding together 
along the wharf. Fish of all ages^. 
shapes and sizes ranging from one to- 
over a hundred pounds. 

Another thing you will not miss in 
Bergen is the rain. The fish do not mind 
it, but we did. Forty inches a year 
suits Americans, but one hundred and 
forty is really too much of a good thing. 
If one could wear a bathing suit on the 
streets as they do in some Summer re- 
sorts it would be far less of an annoyance 
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But at best its puts quite a damper on 
the city. However there is some satis- 
faction in the superlative — since Bergen 
is one of the rainiest cities in the world. 

The city has two quite fine Museums, 
if it is ever proper to use that adjective 
in reference to such institutions. Unlike 
Southern Europe, Scandanavia is not 
famous for museums. Her attractions 
belong to the present rather than the 
past. And since museums are largely 
given up to fish and furs, one sees suf- 
ficient of these in more public places and 
few tourists spend time within walls. 

One of the enigmas of Norway is the 
prevalence of leprosy. Why are such 
clean-lived people leprous? Was it in 
Italy or Ireland one would not be sur- 
prised, but from all visible appearance 
these people are scrupulously careful 

-about their homes and health. It is not 
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improbable that sanitary science will 
some day discover that those who follow 
the trade of fishing are most afflicted by 
this dread disease. 

Bergen is like Rome in one respect 
at least, being sentinelled by seven hills. 
But the unlikeness is so marked in other 
particulars that it is not worth while to 
seek to trace any relationship. The en- 
vironment is even more beautiful than 
that of Christiania which is saying much, 
for Bergen. One afternoon we took a. 
drive some five miles into the country, 
up and down steep hills, beside beauti- 
ful villas and miniature lakes, to visit 
Fantoft Church, the twin-sister of the 
old Borgund church near Christiania. 
This strange piece of architecture dates 
back to the year twelve hundred and 

forty eight and in comparison with. 
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'Twentieth century churches it seems 
^[uite lonesome and out of harmony. 

To the right and left of Bergen lie 
the twin fjords equally celebrated for 
rugged grandeur. Massive clustering 
cliffs rise perpendicularly from the wa- 
ter's edge from whose sides and summits 
descend streams born of ice and snow, 
cradled in rocky crevices, disciplined by 
leaps and plunges, calmed into silent 
•streams that after a few short hours flow 
among flowers and ferns, polished peb- 
bles and rough hewn bowlders, and in 
later life lose themselves in the great 
folding arms of the infinite sea. 

Before leaving Bergen we had visited 

Bennett, the tourist's best friend and 

the man who knows Norway perfectly 

and can plan any sort of trip to suit 

any sort of people with any sized purse. 

"We parted company with our American 
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Express Cheques and received in return 
our Tour complete. A ticket for every- 
day 's journey, whether by steamboat or 
Stolkjaerre, stating time of departure and 
arrival, together with as many tickets 
as we expected to have meals from that 
day until the hour we should leave the 
country. Bennetts coupons in Norway 
are as good as Uncle Sam's gold, and the 
Norwegians are quite as eager to get 
them. With these little slips of paper 
you can waken a farmer at any hour of 
the night and he will drive you anywhere 
you desire to go and grant you any re- 
quest within his power. With these 
coupons you can enter the best hotels 
and be certain of the receiving the 
choicest room and the full quota of ra- 
tions. You can go aboard any of the 

steamers and ride so long as your tickets 
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hold out and be served with meals that 
would do credit to our finest hotels. 

Railroads are not always a thing of 
beauty nor a joy forever. Ruskin did 
not find anything lovely about England 's 
iron arms of transit. It was to him only 
the steel shoulder of commerce that bore 
the burden of the beast. But this Nor- 
wegian railroad is unlike those of most 
lands — instead of carrying you through 
city back-yards and country prairies, it 
it was surveyed by an artist and builded 
by a genius. Sixty-six miles of engineer- 
ing skill, sixty-six miles of rugged moun- 
tain scenery, sixty-six miles of winding 
steel which like a great trailing serpent 
twists around the mountain sides and 
along the narrow mural passes, and half 
a hundred times burrows through the 
granite hills so that often one can look 

ahead or behind and see half a dozen 
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small tunnels through which the train, 
has just passed or is soon to enter. Sixty- 
six miles of quiet lakes, rushing rivers, 
and graceful waterfalls born near the 
summits of the bordering mountains and 
at the borderland of eternal snows. 
Sixty-six miles of mountain villages with 
their isolated amiable population, who 
gather at the station to welcome this 
daily visitor. 

Vossvangen reminds one very much 
of that choicest spot in the Trossacks lo- 
cated at the head of Lock Katrine with 
Ben Lomond to the right and with the 
famous Ellen 's Isle in front. The varied 
flora specimens which beautify the quiet 
meadow-lands are made even more en- 
trancing by the lengthened evening twi- 
light which almost reaches dawn. The 
placid lake lies in the narrow valley like 
a deep set emerald. The environing- 
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mountains whose snowy summits send 
misty clouds above and hurrying tor- 
rents below with plighted faith to meet 
again another day. The divine side of 
this picture is rich and full but the 
human side is scanty and sparse. A ho- 
tel, an ancient stone church in the center 
of a still more ancient cemetery, and a 
few humble cottages make up the arti- 
ficial portion of this Nature's Eden. We 
thought that of all the quiet haunts of 
nature we had vet seen Voss would suit 
us best for a ten day's rest. Every 
prospect pleased and man was not vile, 
but honest, hardy and courteous. 

The maidens are graceful in action, 
neat in dress, gentle in appearance and 
pure in character. I am sure we would 
have been content to return home from 
this our first real entrance into the beau- 
ties of Norwegian grandeur, after only 
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three days of sight-seeing, convinced that 
Norway was the choicest spot on earth. 
We had not yet learned that tourists in 
this North-land must keep a reserve sup- 
ply of superlatives which they are cer- 
tain to need as they continue their journ- 
eying. Stalheim, Merok and Molde were 
yet unknown to us. The Naerodal, Gei- 
ranger, Romsdal and Stryn valleys were 
still beyond. 

The next morning we engaged our 
first Stolkjaerre with post boy attach- 
ment and behind one of Norge's numer- 
ous cream - colored, gentle - mannered, 
long-winded ponies — we began that long 
series of exhilerating experiences which 
stand out as the most delightsome feat- 
ure of our many happy days in Norway. 
In fact there is no country in Europe 
where road-touring is more unique and 
ijoyable than through this ultra-Swiss 
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country, over smooth mountain roads 
which wind up, around and over these 
ever-interesting Alpine-1 ike mountain 



ranges. 



It has often been said that the most 
satisfactory mode of seeing any country 
is by driving through it. This is authenti- 
cated by those who have seen England 
and Scotland by travelling in coaching 
parties. One has perfect freedom and 
is relieved of much anxiety. Being swept 
along by a lightning express at a Ger- 
man-American speed with the roar of 
thunder and the sand of a Western 
cyclone may have some desirable feat- 
ures if you come out alive at the end, 
but "One and a Half" in a Stolkjgerre 
behind a Norwegian pony is good enough 
for an American when taking a vacation 
and desiring to absorb as much of Na- 
ture's grandeur as possible. 
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Arnold has said "that the world we- 
live in is becoming sadly monotonous as 
it shrinks and shrivels year by year 
to smaller and smaller apparent dimen- 
sions under the rapid transportation 
provided by limited passenger trains 
and swift ocean steamships. So there 
are times when one longs for that ex- 
pansion and enrichment which comes 
alone from more primitive means of 
travel. 

By driving one enlarges a country 

into a continent and in place of the 

amateur flashlight view we have the 

studied detail of the artist. Nature may 

not have words, but she has music, 

mystic melodies that seem to saturate 

the wooded hills and winding vales, and 

these are heard only by him who has time 

for quiet communion. 

One writer has termed his tour in 
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Norway, "The Play with Hamlet 
Omitted,' ' owing to the fact that he 
failed to see "The Midnight Sun." It 
is doubtless true that without Hamlet 
one of Shakespeare's masterpieces would 
be bereft of that which lends mystery 
and tragedy, but it seems hardly possible 
for anyone to fail in their appreciation 
of Norway even though they never went 
beyond Trondhjem. Without in the least 
degree lessening the mystic charm of the 
Midnight Sun — "Our Shakespeare " was 
great enough and rich enough to spare 
a Hamlet and still satisfy and delight 
to the utmost limit of our capacity. 

Gudvangen guards the entrance to 
the dark and weird Naerodal. It is by com- 
mon consent called a town but in reality 
is only a landing place for passengers 
on their way to Stalheim. On every 
side are huge rocks that time has torn 
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from the sides of these mighty mountains 

that rise almost perpendicularly along 

the valley. Small mountain cottages are 

to be seen along the way which at any 

"hour might be crushed with some awful 

avalanche. Near this place is the lovely 

Kilsfoss over two thousand feet high 

which at one single leap descends a 

thousand feet. For weird grandeur the 

Naerodal is unexcelled. The Naero river 

horn of two magnificent waterfalls near 

Stalheim hurries and foams along its 

crowded channel leaving in the distant 

hackground the massive dome of the 

Jardalsnut. During our stay at Stal- 

lieim we ascended the hill to our left 

and watched the clouds sweep its snowy 

sides and linger on its bosom. 

Stalheim in situation is more than 

heautiful, it is sublime. In front and to 

the right and left are great snowy moun- 
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tain peaks, while behind us lay the broad 
open valley as picturesque as it is varied. 
It is one of the many places no tourist 
■can ever forget. It is too nearly the 
-climax of Norwegian grandeur to come 
so early in one's visit to this "Switzer- 
land of the North." The approach from 
Gudvangen is through a mountain pass. 
The road follows the Nrerodal river in 
-a gradual ascent until near the Stal- 
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heim-Klev, where by graceful curves*, 
and loops it reaches the crest of the 
watershed. Here environed by great 
bold peaks is the famous hotel where 
every visitor spends at least one day 
and night. 

The Hardangef Fjord is located just 
below Bergen and is the most celebrated 
of Norway's many waterways. It boasts 
of some of the finest waterfalls in a land 
where a traveller may pass forty during 
a single day's travel. The Hardanger 
maidens are noted all over the land for 
their beauty of complexion and their 
curious costumes. Odda is the most 
popular resort in this part of Norway 
and is usually crowded with tourists. 
Farms and villages skirt the shore while 
gardens and orchards front the moun- 
tain glaciers. 

Odda is reached at the end of the 
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Sorf jord and is one of the most popular 
stopping places for tourists. Short 
drives and walks can be taken to the 
Buar glacier, to Hildesfos, Sotefos and 
Skarsfos where any lover of nature can 
feast his eyes on the sublime and beauti- 
ful. Eide is another restful hamlet with 
a comfortable hotel. 

From here one can cross over to Voss- 
vangen and Stalheim. Many remain over 
one Sabbath in the Hardanger country 
to see the people go and come from 
church and thus have an opportunity 
of studying the varied costumes of the 
people. 

We return over the mountain road 

to Gudvangen where our boat awaits us. 

We go aboard the steamer anticipating 

a pleasant day down the Fjord to Vad- 

heim. The boat landed at Balholm 

where we were delighted with the people. 
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The young children were at the dock 
celling fine strawberries for which they 
found a ready sale. Balholm reminds 
one of Lucerne, Switzerland, and for 
rugged grandeur it is hard to excel. The 
welcome of the place made us desire to 
linger for weeks and explore the sur- 
rounding scenery. 

Vadheim is situated well down the 
"Sognef jord and is merely a station for 
incoming travellers on their way to 
Sande. The trip on the lake to Vik is 
very enjoyable. There one may engage 
a Stolkjaerre to Langeland and Forde. 
The latter place lies in the center of a 
broad valley almost wholly enclosed by 
high hills. Being the capital of the 
district it is an important post-station 
for the surrounding country. From 
Forde we pass on through Red, Utviken 
and Olden of these our note books reveal 

no facts of special interest. 
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THREE BEAUTIES 




'Ole Bull, the Paganini of the North, 
the personification of the valiant Norse- 
man, whose fire and magnetism displayed 
itself in music rather than in maratime 

.adventure." 

Stoddard. 
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small steamer from Olden 
landed us at Loen ,the very 
heart of Norwegian grand- 
eur. Stalheim has its prince- 
ly panorama one may enjoy without even 
leaving the hotel, Voss with its smiling 
meadows, quiet lakes, snowy mountains 
once had been the fulfillment of our 
highest ideal, but with a few days school- 
ing in the Nserodal, Geiranger and Nord- 
i jord our imagination had been greatly 
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enriched and we were no longer sur- 
prised at natures miracles. 

Some persons like Balholm best, 
others never tire of beautiful Molde. 
But if you are looking for art on a 
large scale, where the divine artist took 
long sweeping strokes, for scenery that 
is sublimely rugged and divinely na- 
tural, for a horizon that encompasses, 
almost every zone from the semi-tropic 
flowers in the valleys to the eternal 
snow and ice of God's mighty moun- 
tains that stand all about you like giant 
sentinels, whose rugged sides are creased 
with age and whose heads are white with 
the snows of centuries, — go to Loen. 

This little village is in at the very 
farthest end of the winding fjord with 
only a hotel and a few log huts the 
abode of the hardy fishermen. Along the 
sides rose the almost perpendicular and 
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impassable mountains, while in front 
lay the dark blue fjords, the divine 
storehouse of fresh food for natures 
lonesome lovers. Hundreds of miles 
from a railroad whistle or a barber 
shop, a street car or a newsboy. To 
cross the mountains required the leader- 
ship of a well trained guide and a good 
reserve force of strenuous living. No 
post road except to a still more secluded 
lake and glacier, so the only way out 
was by water. Steamers stopped oc- 
casionally, row-boats would go any time 
if you had plenty of time to spend and 
something else as easily spent, but not 
so readily secured. When we finally, 
had to leave and it was a choice of swim 
or row, we rode. 

We had come to Loen for a purpose. 
For more than a week it had been grow- 
ing upon us and seven day decisions are 









hard to alter. We were aching to climb 
a mountain, but these prevenient pre- 
dilections were not comparable to those 
we had for some days after we had ful- 
filled our dreams. We vowed when we 
left Bergen that whatever else we had 
to forego we would stand on top of a 
Norwegian Mountain and see the sun 
rise. 

Landing at Loen the first thing we 
inquired about was Skaala — we had 
known of him for many days, that is 
we had struck up a guide book acquaint- 
ance. By the way, taking all things 
into consideration, that is the most pleas- 
ing sort of friendship to have with 
mountains more than a mile high. Be a 
Christian Scientist and imagine your- 
self on the summit, for if you could 
only think so there is no mountain any- 
way. I am sure it will be easier to per- 
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suade yourself that there is no such 
thing as pain or weariness if you stay 
at the base. 

But we were Americans and believed 
in unseen mind and seen mountains and 
though Ceasar did get ahead of Mrs. 
Eddy and say " there are no Alps" that 
was in Italy and he was a Roman, and 
we were tourists in a tourist's Eden. 
And there stood the mountain just 
where the guide book said it was and 
just there it was when Caesar crossed 
the Alps and when Pharaoh built the 
pyramids and when Thebes fell and the 
Nile run red with blood. Not very high, 
not nearly so high as we had thought it 
would be before we saw it. Somewhat 
like the notion we form of royalty be- 
fore we see them, but after our eyes 
fall upon them we are surprised to find 
that they are just like other folk, and 
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when uncrowned it is hard to appreciate 
their real greatness. 

This mountain did have a crown but 
we could not see it from our hotel. As 
we stood stretching our necks to mea- 
sure it, it seemed to challenge us to come 
up. Thin clouds were stroking its white 
temples and like the mother and her 
child it seemed to be playing "peek-a- 
boo" with us as one cloud came and 
another went. There were about fifty 
tourists at the hotel — English, German, 
French and Scotch and a good leaven 
of Americans. We tried in vain to per- 
suade some others to share the night's 
climb with us. In discussing the advis- 
ability of ladies making the ascent, one 
man remarked with lonesome pride, "an 
English girl did it." That was the end 
of our indecision — my companion was 

an American — and one of the sort that 
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thinks highly of Columbia's daughters 
as an improved brand of English with 
a century of American culture added. 
We sent for a guide — we did have 
his name and photo — but they are gone 
— call him "Bjomstjerne" for short 
and say he was good looking for fun. 
He was a regularly ordained and 
licensed guide in accord with the na- 
tional laws which protect mountain 
climbers. At nine o 'clock sharp he was on 
hand for the long climb. He had been 
there before and knew what it meant,, 
but he did not tell us all then, for we 
could not have appreciated it nor would 
we have believed him, though he was a 
Norwegian and they never lie. The 
hotel porter brought our midnight 
lunch, our extra coats, our mountain 
climbing stocks and we departed with 

light hearts and large hopes, shod with 
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heavy shoes and clothed in our right 
minds — though I fear some were skepti- 
cal regarding the latter. — Still they 
granted us their good wishes and ad- 
mired our courage, though they doubted 
our judgment. 

We bade each other good night. 
Forty-eight ascended the hotel stairs to 
sleep, we lone three began an ascent 
which would last all night and had no 
bed or board at the end. Down the road 
past a few interested villagers who had 
been content to live their lives there and 
never ascend farther than their Summer 
Saeter. They knew where we were go- 
ing, our guide and speech betrayed us. 
But since we had sworn not to turn 
back until our feet were planted on the 
top-most snow drift we did not care how 
many saw us leave, on the other hand, 
we were rather proud to be the center 
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of so much attention. Soon we reached 
the last house at the foot of the moun- 
tain — the man who keeps the key to the 
stone hut which some one built on the 
summit. The last bridge was burned, 
the die was cast, we dare not turn back. 
It was a case of seeing the top or dying 
in the attempt. 

For some time the ascent was quite 
pleasant. The rocks were not so rough 
nor the way so steep. This was the 
temperate zone with oak, birch and alder. 
Grass plots and rushing torrents that 
spoke of ice and snow above. One hour 
and a half and we came upon a real 
mountain Saeter. The mountaineer's 
summer home where with the aid of his 
cows and goats he makes cheese and but- 
ter. Ilere he harvests what grass he 
can and cuts his winter wood. A saeter 

usually consists of one room about 
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fifteen by twenty feet with one door a 
foot too low, one room much too full, a 
combination kitchen, parlor, bedroom 
and dairy. Here the young and middle 
aged live and labor until the darkness 
of winter drives them down into the 
valley where they pass the winter 
months mending their nets, building 
boats and fishing. 

It is a great day when the family 
moves down into the old homestead 
where they are to spend the long winter 
nights around the old fireside. The old 
folks watch and wait for the returning 
herds accompanied by the sons and 
daughters each carrying heavy loads of 
butter and cheese. The saeter life is a 
lonely one and no one save the native 
Norsk would ever be content with such 
seclusion. From these mountain homes 
Are stretched steel-wire ropes often half 
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a mile in length, which they use as trol- 
ley transporters, down which they send 
large bundles of hay, cheese and wood. 
On and on we go, we are now past 
the tree line and the sum of vegetation 
consists of scanty shrubs and mountain 
moss. Flowers still seem to flourish up 
to the very edge of the snow line. From 
now on and for at least five miles we 
were to have almost constant snow. Just 
ahead was a ridge which from our hotel 
seemed to be near the top, but imagine 
our feelings when the guide said this 
is just half way. That was too much for 
our credulity — for the first time we had 
to- lose faith in Norwegian veracity. It 
was hard to do, but we seemed com- 
pelled to yield. We even suspicioned 
his motive, and decided that he intended 
to frighten us and cause us to turn back 

so that he would be saved any further 
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exertion and get his fee any way- 
Whereupon we decided to prove our 
strenuous Americanism and said "go 
on," and on he went until we lost con- 
fidence in our eyes and regained it in 
the Norwegian. Yes, long before we 
reached the summit we withdrew all our 
false accusations and declared that at 
least in dealing with mountains, things 
are not as they seem. 

that last mile ! Like the frog in the 
well we stepped up two feet and slipped 
back six. Snow, snow, snow, and not 
a sleigh or sled. The air got so light 
and our feet so heavy that we wheezed 
like hay- fever patients in August. Climb- 
ing Vesuvius on a Neopolitan mule, was 
not to be compared to the fun we were 
having. A succession of stops and starts 
until three a. m. just two minutes ahead 
of schedule time. We were up, yea more,. 
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""done up/' Wet feet, aching calves, 
^ind a heart that thumped like a dumpy 
-engine. We could truthfully say * ' noth- 
ing like it" had ever entered our ex- 
perience — yes, we said that even before 
the sun rose. 

On top of the spotless snow we sat 
waiting for the coming of Aurora with 
his flashing steeds. Sandenib which had 
from below appeared to tower above 
Skaala, was now far beneath us. We 
were above everything that was visible 
save the heavens only. We were indeed 
highly exalted and we felt much above 
our friends from whom we had parted 
«ix hours before. In front of us lay 
the famous Stryn valley, behind us 
beautiful Loenvand, to the left the fjord 
and to the right Auflemsf jeld and Mel- 
heimesnib; while in almost every direc- 
tion lay the great white eternal snow 
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fields more than fifty miles in length 
and with more than a hundred white- 
arms reaching down valleys and moun- 
tain sides, giving rise to blue lakes and 
foaming torrents. 

When we behold the grandeur of the 
King of Day from the summit of a great 
mountain we are prone to agree with 
Bishop Newman, who says we are in- 
clined to apologize for the ancient Assyr- 
ians and Babylonians for paying hom- 
age to the sun. Yet there is no object 
in the whole of the universe that symbol- 
izes to the human mind so fully the 
majesty and glory of God. Who has 
not shouted for joy at his coming after 
a night of tempest and storm! He 
speaks of having stood on Fusiyama, the 
sacred mountain of the Japanese, and 
beheld the pilgrims worship the god of 

day. The previous night they had 
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-ascended to the summit, fourteen thou- 
sand feet high, each one clad in white, 
each one with a rosary of crystals about 
his neck, each one with a staff whereon 
the priest of the mountain certified that 
the owner thereof had made the ascent. 

In the early dawn while yet the 

morning stars lingered in the quiet 

heavens, the pilgrims gathered on the 

summit in concentric circles and waited 

for the day. In their impatience they 

cried out, "Why dost thou delay? Why 

-dost thou not come forth? Soon the 

eastern sky is a-flame with light ; they 

count their rosaries, ring the bells, shout 

with delight, "He is come ! He is come !" 

We had made our journey, and at every 

stage of the ascent it was wonderful. It 

would be hard not to worship the orb of 

day if one had not received the divine 

revelation of a God who is creator of 
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sun, moon and stars. We may revel in 
the beauty of the heavens, but we may 
worship only the Father. We may ad- 
mire the handiwork, but we must love 
the Maker. 

But of that Drama in the skies what 
shall we say! A stage setting that beg- 
gars description! Heaven's clouds for 
curtains and draperies. A hundred 
princely peaks robed in ice and snow 
adding sublimity to the scene. If we 
had been speaking in the language of 
the dramatist we would have termed it 
Shakespeare's Hamlet. If we had. been 
inspired by the vision of the poet we 
would have compared it with "Paradise 
Kegained." If we had been using the 
vocabulary of the musician, we might 
have said "behold Handel's Hallelujah 
Chorus illustrated in nature. " If we had 
possessed the genius of the artist we 
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might have sketched a second " Au- 
rora,' ' but our picture was the one that 
was inscribed on memory's mystic tab- 
lets. Like some of the ancient tablets, 
which belong to other eras, we fail in 
our translation. Words were not suf- 
ficient to express the richness of what 
we had been permitted to see. We had 
often been privileged to behold the sun 
rise in many parts of the world, on sea. 
and land, but our view from the summit 
of Mount Skaala in this land we had 
learned to love so dearly, has never been 
excelled. 

The transient traveller is apt to 
think that all mountains look alike, 
when in fact they have individuality of 
form, dress and size. Some are stalwart, 
while others are stately. Some are rug- 
ged and rough, while others are majestic. 
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All possess beauty, but not all have 
grandeur. 

The mountains of Switzerland are as 
unlike our Western Rockies as a Swiss 
peasant is different from an American 
farmer. Norway has hundreds of snow- 
capped mountains which like mammoth 
icebergs are largely submerged, forming 
those unique arms of the Sea to be 
found nowhere else in all the world. 
Scotland has her Firths, America her 
broad estuaries and gulfs, Asia her bays 
and inland seas, but Norway alone has 
anything comparable to the Sogne 
Fjord, over one hundred miles in length. 
These furnish a wealth of harbors such 
as no other land affords. 
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LEIF ERICSSON— Discoverer of America 
in the year 1000. 
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Days and Ways. 

CHAPTER IV. 

E days in Norway are not 

all sunny but like other 

lands the clouds gather, the 

storms come and the rain 

descends. While there is much of beauty 

in sunlight and moonlight, the rugged 

grandeur comes with cloud and storm. 

The noisy winds and surging torrents 

beat against mountain walls, the trees 

clap their hands, nod their heads and 

sway their bodies to the rhythm of 

mountain cascades and cataracts. The 
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voice of Thor roars and reechoes through 
the valleys and his chariot wheels flash 
lightning amid these stalwart giants, sen- 
tinelled along these great continental 
ranges. Many times we felt like the 
Christian poet who exclaimed: 

" How wonderful Creation is! 
The work that Thou didst bless! 
And, oh, what must Thou be like, 
Eternal Loveliness ! ' ' 

There are days when one imagines 
he is sailing on Swiss Lakes and. among 
Alpine mountain glaciers, days when, 
were it not for the absence of ruined 
castles, we might think we are sailing 
up the historic Rhine past the craggy 
Drachenfels, Falkenburg and Lorelei^ 
days that in many particulars duplicate 
one's visit to the Trosachs with a hun- 
dred Ben Lomonds and Ben Ledi 's 
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There are other days when one re- 
members the hills and vales of County 
Wicklow and the quaint village of 
Glendalough, the far-famed lakes of 
Killarney with their mantled hills and 
ivy-green glens and glades. How vividly 
the picture returns as on drives out from , 
Bergen where nature is as continuously 
•damp as in any part of Erin's Isle. 
Where rivers, lakes, mountains, meadows 
and wooded hills, blend in one continuous 
panorama of beauty. There are days 
w r hen we could imagine ourselves in the 
Western Rockies climbing up granite 
precipices or along theYosemite valley — 
Nature's rare piece of fine art — with 
hills and castle-shaped crags not unlike 
one sees in the Romsdal and Stryn val- 
leys. 

What I am anxious to emphasize is 

the wondrous wealth, the cosmopolitan 
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^character, and the redundant richness 
of nature's handiwork in this land of 
Light and Beauty. It is not saying too 
much to assert that no country of equal 
size can boast of such vastness and 
variety of sublime scenery. 

Aside from all other enjoyable feat- 
ures of a tour in Norway there are two 
which must ever have first place in our 
wealth of pleasing memories. They are 
the days and hours spent on the winding 
fjords and over the w r ondrous moun- 
tains. Waterways unique in all the 
world, and roads the finest man ever 
made. While human skill has done 
much for the comfort of the traveller, 
nature has done infinitely more. The 
engineering genius displayed in the 
Stryn and Geiranger valleys and at the 
entrance of the Naerodal is a marvel of 

mountain mastery. The Oberland has 
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some magnificent roads in the region of 
Lucerne, but in extent and execution 
Norway stands unrivaled. We are pleased 
to note that Norway only has two rail- 
roads and wish that many years might 
elapse before another mile of iron is-, 
laid. 

The present methods of travel are- 
indeed a luxury. Think of journeying 
for weeks in a "cariole" or "stolk- 
jaerre" behind the prettiest cream- 
colored specimens of the genus pony 
that your eyes shall ever fall upon. It 
is not to be wondered at that the Nor- 
wegians treat their horses with thought- 
ful eare and kindness. We had- un- 
pleasant recollections of French cabmen 
who take delight in cruelty and curses. 
But during almost two months of travel 
over-land, we never saw one instance of 

unkind treatment toward any beast of 
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burden. A compliment that can rarely 
be given in any other country, and a 
quality which speaks well for Nor- 
wegians. We wish as much might be 
truthfully said of Americans. The 
driver always walks up hill and quite 
frequently his passenger — both gentle^ 
men and ladies — are requested so to do. 
It is not unusual to ride thirty or 
forty miles a day in those topless, spring- 
less, cushionless and backless carioles, 
and enjoy every mile of the journey and 
say more complimentary things at the 
end of the day than as though one had 
ridden in the latest American Pullman 
coach. Sounds " fishy' ' you say, yes, it 
may to those who have not experienced 
such methods of travel, but remember 
that about everything has a tinge of fish 
in Norway. But one must not forget 
that this riding is done along side of 
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dashing streams, foaming cascades, and 
rugged mountains, their sides draped 
with clouds and their heads capped with 
snQw. Past huge boulders, through 
dark tunnels, underneath projecting 
rocks, along the edge of perpendicular 
precipices and deep canyons and through 
narrow passes where mighty granite pil- 
lars rise almost perpendicularly on 
either side shutting out all save the 
choice rays of the midday sun. For the 
traveller who has a soul responsive to 
Nature's melodies there is the glee of 
the roadside brook, the mirth of the 
racing rivulet, and the loud laughter of 
the rushing streams, that hurry on 
•toward the great blue sea. 

In Germany one may enjoy the gay 
life of Baden-Baden, in Switzerland 
there is the beauty of Lucerne and Inter- 

laken, in Italy the dreamy, dramatic 
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gondola days of glassy Venice, but in 
Norway while their is less of the human 
there is more of the divine, less music 
of man but more melody of Nature. 
There are hundreds of beautiful ham- 
lets hid away among the mountains, be- 
sides almost countless waterfalls, and of 
each, one might say many things of in- 
terest. 

Balholm, the Killarney of Norway, 
who can ever forget its entrancing 
beauty! Skei, a charmingly restful 
place crowded in among these mountains 
that push down massive rivers of ice 
almost to the water's edge. Minde Sunde 
and Sandene are worthy a volume. We 
can still recall one of those Norwegian 
course-dinners we had at Sandene after 
a twenty mile drive. The high class 
service secured at these Mountain Hotels 

.-a hundred miles from any market and 
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■environed by ice and snow twelve 
months a year, is another marvel of this 
marvelous country. 

At the head of the Geiranger Fjord 
we find a little hamlet called Merok. 
This we still insist is the choicest spot 
in Norway. We came across the moun- 
tain range from Grotlid after a two 
days stay in the Stryn district, where 
we had experienced a snow storm in 
July and ascended the mountain road 
with snow banks on either side from ten 
to twenty feet high. The watershed be- 
tween the Skager Rack and the Atlantic 
is almost a mile high. From the crest 
of the range the road winds down the 
mountain in sharp zigzags, over bold 
bridges spanning the wild torrent to the 
Geiranger Fjord. This is one of the 

finest mountain roads in the country, 
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and is said to surpass anything of its: 
kind even in the Alps. 

The view from the Union Hotel is 
one which in the variety and richness of 
the scenery would be difficult to excel. 
We were in sight of snow capped moun- 
tains and glaciers, of deep canyons and. 
rushing torrents, of orchards and gar- 
dens, and of more than a score of cas- 
cades and waterfalls, one of which would, 
make a whole State famous. Behind us 
lay the quiet Fjord flanked with granite 
walls rising almost perpendicularly five 
thousand feet above the water. In front 
stood the Saathom and the Grindal- 
snibba, two giant peaks five thousand 
eight hundred and thirty feet high. 

The traveller usually leaves Merok 

by way of the Fjord which is even more 

crooked than the average river. The 

divine artist seems partial to curves and 
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deals largely in circles avoiding straight 
lines and angles. We would make 
rivers straight but nature prefers them 
crooked. 

Molde is another of the choice places 
in Norway, a realistic dreamland, a. 
princely paradise where Nature lavishes* 
her wealth with free hand and open 
heart. There are galleries in Italy 
where Italian artists lavished their 
choicest productions at cost of conti- 
nents, so the Divine artist seems here to- 
have sought a special display of his 
genius and power. 

A city beautiful in its approach and 
favored in location. On the right the 
fjord leading through a long " Court of 
Honor" to the sea, on the left the open 
bay, in the rear a gentle sloping moun- 
tain with a well kept park and natural 
observatory looking away toward the 
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going down of the sun where rise long 
chains of rivaling mountain peaks with 
the rugged Romsdalhorn as king of the 
group. The quiet fjord facing some low 
islands in the foreground is thought by 
many to afford a scene unsurpassed by 
either Lake Lucerne or Loch Lomond, 
while the busy little village is a model 
of neatness and novelty. 

Molde has often been called the "city 
of roses/ ' for nearly every window is 
filled with potted plants and many yards 
are veritable flower gardens. When one 
considers that the latitude of this city is 
the same as that of Greenland, the climate 
is marvellous. In climate and in richness 
and variety of its scenery this city 
rivals all the cities of the continent. As 
Longfellow said of Interlaken ' ' The sun 
was setting when first we beheld it and 
the sun of life will set ere we forget it." 
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If the peace that passeth understand- 
ing be divine, surely this city must par- 
take of divinity in the supremacy of its 
scenery. 

With pleasant memories of the days 
spent at the Grand Hotel which is 
rightly named, we for the twenty-third 
time boarded a steamer forVeblungsnaes, 
which introduces us to the Romsdal re- 
gion. The end of the fjord is com- 
manded by three gigantic peaks of sur- 
passing grandeur. 

Between them flows the roaming, 

rippling Rauma which reminds one of 

the quiet waters of the River Lee. But 

what river the world around keeps such 

company? What stream is bordered by 

such famous peaks? This was our last 

ride in Norway's standard Vehicle which 

during the past weeks we had learned 

so to love, that our parting was like the 
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farewell of some dear friend. And those 
ponies such miracles of strength and 
safety, we felt we should never 'see their 
like again. 

We took dinner at Hbrgheim, a 
small inn once honored by a visit from 
the Kaiser and Empress of Germany. 
"We were glad that our coming to this, 
scenery was when the clouds hung low 
and the sky was leaden with mist and 
that on our departure we beheld it 
through clearest sky and most glorious 
sunshine. 
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SDrama 

IBSEN — The Norwegian Shakespeare. 
Poet — Dramatist — Reformer. 



All the clouds are rolled away, 
The threatening thunder-clouds destroyed 
Across death's current through the night 
I catch a gleam of morning light ! 
The churchyard, churchyard! To my ear 
The world conveys no thought of tears, 
It doth no sleeping wound awaken — 
Our child has been to heaven taken/ ' 

Brand— Act IV.— Death where is thy sting? 
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OME bound the land of the 
Midnight Sun on the South 
by the Arctic Circle and on 
the North by the Aurora 
Borealis. Others claim that it includes 
everything north of .Trondhjem. This 
ancient capital — the very cradle of 
Norse kingdom and the birth place of its 
civilization and religion — is in the 
same latitude as Southern Iceland. This 
spot was once a Catholic Mecca, having 
five large monasteries and twelve 
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•churches, but the Reformation came 

and since that time Catholics in Norway 

have been as scarce as snakes in Ireland. 

We only got sight of two during our 

whole Tour in Norway and even they 

may hope for a less warm existence in 

some other world. 

Here one can see the Westminister 

Abbey of this noble nation, a cathedral 

dating back to the tenth century, which 

was one hundred years in building. Here 

since eighteen hundred and fourteen 

kings have been crowned and during 

the eleventh and twelfth centuries it 

was their burial place for nobility. 

During the last decade this historic city 

has grown very rapidly and is destined 

to be the great Northwestern Metropolis 

of Scandanavia. Bergen and Stavanger 

already are feeling the effects of the 

transition of trade due very largely to 
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"the railroad which connects it with 
Christiania. A beautiful city, charmingly 
situated on a small peninsula, bounded 
on the one side by the river Nid and on 
the other by the winding fjord. A place 
of beauty of which we may speak later, 
but to which we must for a fortnight 
say — ' ' farewell. ' ' 

At seven a. m. we were, on board 
our steamer and ready for the voyage 
of over sixteen hundred miles to the 
most northern town in the world and in 
our thought the second most desirable. 
A journey fringed with innumerable is- 
lands, and as beautiful as it is dangerous 
during some seasons. For two weeks we 
never had a shadow of darkness. For two 
weeks we never lighted anything but 
fires. For two weeks John's description 
of heaven as being nightless was made 

real. We could read at any time, and 
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for more than ten days we never re- 
tired until after the time for midnight 
was past. 

It did not make any particular dif- 
ference when one tried to sleep — one 
part of the twenty-four hours would 
have been as favorable as another, had 
the Norwegians not been unfavorable to 
keys and favorable to a certain time 
for making beds. We tried all hours 
and always felt something like a mem- 
ber of the American feathery tribe, 
taken with his owner on a trip to the 
North Cape and who refused to crow 
for two days, then began crowing and 
would not cease until his owner cast 
him overboard. They say that it is 
difficult to keep chickens up there for 
in winter they want to stay on the roost 

for three months and starve, while in 
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summer they get brain fever and die 
of insomnia. 

On the Steamer we had a sprinkling 
of everything. Linguistically speaking 
we were very like the ancient builders 
of the Tower of Babel and what we said 
was equally unintelligible. The anti- 
dry - Society German, the conceited 
Frenchman, the industrious Dane, the 
jolly Irishman, the sturdy Scotchman, 
the conservative Englishman, the honest 
Swede, the hardy Norseman and the de- 
lightful, beautiful and amiable Ameri- 
can. Wihat a fine mixture we made. If 
one could have pulverized the whole 
crowd and then moulded up the com- 
pound you would come rather near to 
finding a fair sample of the average 
American abroad. He tries to be every- 
thing which is the equivalent of being 
nothing in particular. 
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We had in our company a couple 
of artists, two wealthy Americans, and 
an aged man who was enjoying his 
wedding tour -with one who might have 
been his daughter. In another portion 
of the Steamer were some Russians 
and Swedes who sat up nights to hate 
each other. The Germans were always 
joyful. They wanted everything damp 
even the weather. From the time they 
left Trondhjem until they reached 
Hammerf est, they never parted company 
w T ith wine, beer and smoke. It could not 
be said that they were full, for from 
observation one could not imagine such 
a state possible, nor could it be said they 
were ever sober. They seemed to be in 
perpetual possession of a mirthful me- 
dium. They were very expressive and 
demonstrative in their appreciation of 
the scenery. But who could not be en- 
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thusiastic without the aid of any in- 
ternal stimulant? We soon exhausted 
our supply of superlatives and inter- 
jections and sought to borrow from other 
languages. Even the conservative Johnny 
Bull and the sedate Scotchman, who 
seldom become hilarious over anything 
at home, so forgot themselves as to ex- 
claim, "Perfectly lovely, so like the 
Yorkshire hills. ' ' 

One who has made the voyage may 
lose his notes, but he can never forget 
the vivid, panoramic view of magnificent 
scenery. We talk a great deal of our 
' ' Thousand Islands ' ' in the St. Lawrence, 
but here one has a succession of sur- 
passing wonders. Scores of fishing and 
lumber craft, direct lineal descendants 
of the ancient Vikings. The vessel is 
constantly surrounded by rocky islands, 
some swarming with thousands of Arctic: 
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birds, others the select residence of seals, 
while still others were inhabited by 
small colonies of fishermen. Norway is 
rich in legend and one is hardly ever 
out of sight of some myth-immortalized 
island or mountain. 
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One of the first special objects of in- 
terest as we sail north is the Torghstta 
large mountain resembling a hat 
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about 1000 feet high floating on the sea. 
Through the center of the mountain is 
a large natural tunnel from sixty to two 
hundred and fifty feet in height. A 
French Geographer calls this "One of 
the most imposing Grottoes in the whole 
world.' ' As one peers through the gi- 
gantic telescope nine thousand feet long 
— the countless mountains, islands, in- 
numerable reefs and a thousand white- 
crested breakers, form a spectacle of in- 
comparable beauty. 

As we cease our speculations concern- 
ing the origin of the tunneled hat (with 
a hole too large for a hat pin and too 
hard for the head), we are informed of 
the approaching "Seven Sisters' ' with 
about six pairs of twins thrown in. All 
are white haired, one two-faced and six 
hard hearted. This might be counted 
an unusual family in America but it is 
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quite common in Norway. Each of these 
stood three thousand three hundred and 
eighty feet above the Ocean. Poor 
clothesless creatures far up with- 
in the Arctic Circle. Hard hearted the 
man who is not willing to sympathize 
with these inanimate virgins, who are 
compelled to stand and be bathed and 
splashed continually. 

The Hestmans, or " mantled horse- 
man/ ' is one of the most interesting- 
mountains along the journey. Aided by 
a fertile imagination and descriptive 
suggestions one can see the outline of the 
horse and rider with his long mantled 
cloak, but like the animals the ancients 
outlined in the starry heavens, the anal- 
ogy is far fetched and fanciful rather 
than real. 

The "Seven Sisters" and the "man- 
tled horseman" were behind and we sat 
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watching the sun just dip below the 
horizon for about an hour, soon to re- 
appear in all his brilliancy. It was not 
evening for at that season night is un- 
known. It was not dawn for there had 
been no departing darkness. Old Sol had 
left the stage but no curtain lowered, 
no lesser stars appeared. It was all one 
scene. Yesterday, to-day and to-morrow 
were united and the stage setting was 
only slightly altered. During the short 
transition the gray and purple melted 
into the orange and crimson of a new 
born day which in reality was only the 
lengthening on a long line of yesterdays. 
Unmindful of a sleeping audience the 
drama went on unbroken. 

For some weeks we had been conscious 
of lessening nights and lengthening 
days, but this night, for the first time, 

we realized that ere long our sunny 
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friend could not hide his shining face 
and would be saved the embarrassing 
blush of daily dawn. Eight weeks be- 
fore we had experienced a moderate 
length American June night; six weeks 
before we had enjoyed reading outside 
a Scotch Hotel at 9:30 p. m. — then one 
afternoon we said farewell to Newcastle 
on the Tyne for a trip across the North 
Sea — and as sea-sickness increased 
darkness decreased. Day by day our 
vessel struggled Northward, so that 
after a week of travel we had actually 
surpassed the earth in speed and were 
fast approaching the latitude of night- 
less days. 

The next morning about four o'clock 
we were awakened by running into the 
Arctic Circle — a rather delightsome and 
harmless collision. I call it morning be- 
cause a better name is lacking and gave 
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thanks that we had finally reached a 
land where the old proverb "about 
rising with the sun" was rendered ob- 
solete and impossible, for at home it had 
always seemed impracticable. Like other 
individuals, we had always held the 
Arctic Circle in highest esteem. My first 
acquaintance with this ancient boundary 
fence was formed when a lad of un- 
certain years and still more uncertain 
habits. As I remember it now, it was 
pictured before my very fertile imagina- 
tion as ' ' a line strung with icebergs and 
glaciers, reindeer and polar bears." 
But such is not the case and most of 
my childish fancy had to vanish as some 
other harmless notions I had formulated 
regarding the monstrous Maelstrom. 

The Svartisen glacier, forty-four 
miles long and over twelve miles wide, 

containing over five thousand square 
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miles of ice and snow, covering a vast 
mountain plateau about five thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Down 
from the lofty plain, with its myriad 
white castles descend arms reaching: 
within a few feet of the sea. ^So- 
enormous is this river of crystal that all 
the heat of continuous day cannot over- 
come its silent power. At its base lies a 
large lake fed by an ice cold torrent 
thirty feet in width. What an experience 
to be encircled by vast masses of ice, f or- 
ever changing yet forever the same. At 
a distance the dark waters of the Arctic, 
dotted here and there with strange fish- 
ing smacks, lakes, mountains, foaming 
cataracts" — a scene worthy the pen of 
a Coleridge or the brush of a Raphael. 
Early one morning we landed in ths 
wild, rocky harbor of Bodo, a little fish- 
ing town, where, during June and a part 
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of July the sun never sets. Here the 
Lofoden Islands begin and all day long 
and until eleven o 'clock at night we were 
entertained by a surprising succession 
of cloud, mountain, glacier, rocky island 
scenery, excelled nowhere else in all the 
world. The view of Mount Blanc, Rigi, 
and the Yung Frau in Switzerland does 
not equal the scene presented to one 
sailing past these almost perpendicular 
granite walls seven to eight thousand 
feet high. 

Du Chaillu says, "they are unsur- 
passed in weird grandeur. ' ' They answer 
Edmund Burke's description of the sub- 
lime when he says that "the scenes of 
nature that elevate the mind in the high- 
est degree and produce the sublimest 
sensation are not the gay landscape, the 
flowering field, or flourishing city, — but 
the hoary mountain and solitary lake, 
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the aged forest and rocky torrent, the 
awful precipice and the mighty Ocean 
which mirrors the Infinite." No won- 
der that superstitious ancients guarded 
such beauty with a destructive Maelstrom 
and in their imagination pictured this 
hundred-armed polyp causing the waters, 
to whirl in an immense eddy, drawing 
every approaching vessel to destruction. 
Our notions of the Maelstrom were 
largely fanciful. There is a whirling 
motion of the water caused bv the water 
rushing through the narrow strait. At 
times the movement is very violent and 
might prove destructive, while at other 
times it is almost still. In winter and 
during storms it is very dangerous for 
any vessel to pass through and the whole 
stream boils in mighty torrents. But on 
we go, past snow-clad mountains, lofty 
promontories, glimpses of the open sea> 
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quiet inlets and harbors from which 
there seemed to be no exit, then moun- 
tains would open and we would pass in- 
to an entirely new kind of scenery — 
',\ little patches of meadow, fishing boats 
and an occasional vessel disappearing 
around some tall mountain peak. Im- 
agine Lake Lucerne lengthened to five 
hundred miles and you get some notion 
of such a journey. 
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The Lapp and his Reindeer* 

CHAPTER VI. 

OMSO is a small busy town 

with a beautiful harbor 

about one hundred miles 

within the Arctic Circle, 

where our boat stopped for two hours 

to do some loading and unloading. At 

the landing place were about two dozen 

Lapps who had heard of our coming 

and so proceeded down to meet us in 

full fur gowns from head to foot. We 

went ashore immediately, since some of 

our party always loved the land better 
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than the sea. Our early morning visit- 
ors having learned through years of ex- 
perience that Americans are particularly 
fond of souvenirs and were willing to 
part with liberal sums for lesser articles, 
— soon surrounded us quite near enough 
for comfort and began to unload their 
curios. 

What a sight to behold! How we 
longed for a Bobby Burns to write a 
poem on "0 wad some power the giftie 
gie us to see ourselves as ithers see us." 
If Burns could write such a poem about 
one creature on a Scotch lady's bonnet, 
here was inspiration and subjects suf- 
ficient for a public library. Live Stock ! 
It makes one think of those good old 
days that our grandmothers tell about 
when every person had to scratch and 
all carried livestock. Those former days 

when breakfast foods and bath tubs 
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were unknown and when dirt was steady^ 
diet. Well, each Lapp had the appear- 
ance of being well smoked. Pipes of all 
grades were an indispensable part of 
every male Lapp and very often female. 
Pipes of most any desired strength — 
one to twenty horse power. 

I never saw a place where I thought 
pipes were more appropriate than in 
the mouths of these superlatively dirty ^ 
filthy, smoky, creatures. The pipe test 
is the only one that we can apply to 
these Arctic inhabitants that places them 
on a level with the twentieth century 
American, up-to-date gentleman. They 
would be eligible to the most refined 
Smoker's Club of the Fifth Avenue Four 
Hundred, if ability to consume the magic 
weed were the only essential. 

We were anxious as most Americans, 

to carry home some of their trophies in 
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i;he shape of deer-horn pipes, pouches 

and knives. The female agent with whom 

we did our trafficking, did not carry a 

hand satchel, but her gown, fitting only 

at one place and that not at the top, she 

reached in and handed out two horns, 

then two imitation pipes, several knives, 

tobacco pouches made of skins — and last 

but not least, she brought to light a 

black pup that had the likeness of a 

grizzly bear. How I coveted it ! How I 

longed to import it into America! But 

I was forbidden to touch it under 

penalty of separation so I had to shake 

my head and say "monga tak." But 

the penalty being reduced for purchase 

of other articles I selected two deer 

horns and a belt dirk, which after 

promise of disinfection I was allowed 

to pack away in our cabin. Two head 

•decorations and one fine seal skin, 
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reached America as trophies of these 
"lively" Northerners. 

The Lapplander looks like — well, 
like the scrap ends of all things. A 
heterogenous combination of Mongol- 
ian, Ethiopian, Malay and Caucasian. 
They have high cheek bones, flat noses, 
and mouths that vawn like caverns. 
Even the infant Lapps are shriveled 
like monkeys. Something like a Jap 
but more like a dwarfed Indian. He is 
a transient, moving more frequently 
than a last century itinerant preacher. 

The Lapp is compelled to follow his 
deer and that is what most men do. He 
may not have planned to move, his land- 
lord may not know it, his rent may never 
have been settled, but when a score of 
little feet start to move — Mr. Lapp, 
Mrs. Lapp and Master Lapps innumer- 
able, pack their dress suits and pipes 
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and follow the lead of reindeer instinct. 
Even superficial investigation causes, 
one to think that frequent change of 
quarters would be quite essential for 
sanitary reasons. For of all earth's crea- 
tures, the Dago of Southern Italy in- 
cluded, Mr. and Mrs. Lapp take the 
Palm. Their Sunday go - to - meeting* 
clothes are all second hand — for the 
reindeer wore them as long as he could, 
then bequeathed them to his constant 
companions. But second hand is pur- 
ity's paradise' compared to twenty or 
thirtieth hand, for the great, great, great 
grandfather, raised to the tenth power 
lived his life time in that same deer suit 
and many are the "living testimonies "* 
that still survive. The Lapp in dress i& 
quite averse to the fickle habits of many 
who change their clothing every fort- 
night. The Lapp in this particular, is. 
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the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 
Generations come and go, but the same 
styled gown suits Mrs. Lapp continu- 
ously. 

I knew of a case in the United 
States, among liberty loving Americans, 
in dear old mother Buckeye, yes, in the 
fashionable Forest City, not a mile from 
Euclid Avenue, of an Italian mother 
who refused to hire her boy to an artist, 
because just the week before she had 
sewed on his winter outfit and could 
not remove it until the snakes and 
robins made their spring debut. But 
the Lapps far surpass these semi-annual 
redressings in their fixedness of fashion. 
An American milliner in a Lapp settle- 
ment would be as idle as a village 
Marshal. I came to the conclusion that 
a change was always put to vote and 

the numerous inhabitants of these fur 
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suits, — and their name is legion, — being 
opposed to any change, no alteration is 
made. 

David Harum's philosophy would 
say that if flees are good for a dog, a 
limited number of lice would be a good 
thing for the Lapp to prevent him from 
brooding too much over being a Lapp. 
Mosquitos during the summer season, 
are as plentiful and persistent around 
a Lapp encampment as in a New Jersey 
swamp, but let Mr. and Mrs. Lapp and 
all the grown and partially grown Lap- 
pers get seated inside their hut with the 
pipes going at full blast, and the most 
hardy specimen of this biting brother- 
hood could not exist inside the charmed 
circle for one single hour. But the rein- 
deer being the sole abstainer in that 
region is defenseless in the midst of 

venomous swarms and a veritable crowd 
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of workers surround these innocent suf- 
ferers constantly, — like the proverbial 
judge they neither fear God nor regard 
man. 

The Lapps are related to the Nor- 
wegians about as an Indian is to an 
American. Although they may have 
been the pioneer owners of the land, 
when we would present a sample Ameri- 
can, we do not think of the Red Man. 
I shall never forget my first impression 
of these dwellers of the far North. To 
thoroughly appreciate one of these in- 
dividuals you need to be at close range. 
However, we always considered it safest 
to have the bridgeless chasm not too 
short. That they ever wash I seriously 
doubt. Visible evidence would say at 
least, not for months. Taking their ap- 
parel, no Solomon in all his glory, was 

ever arrayed like one of these. I felt 
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like Jerome K. Jerome in reference to* 
the long-dressed infant. I did not know 
whether to say Nebuchadnezzar or Re- 
becca and so fell back on the neuter 
"it" which, taking all things into con- 
sideration seemed far more fitting than 
any sex designation. 

Notwithstanding the preceding, Miss 
Lapp and Mrs. Lapp are quite modern 
— for all, male and female, wear short 
skirts, leather stockings and "bloomers," 
and it would take an expert to really 
determine "who's who." A friend who 
attended a Lapp wedding pronounced 
it a great event, despite the absence of 
all newspaper reporters to describe the 
table, the bride's gown and the presents. 
There was no chiffon lace, but plenty 
of dried codfish, no long white veil, but 
this deficiency was made up by huge 
chunks of sea blubber. The bride per- 
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formed what anywhere else would be 
considered a miracle, she sat on her own , 
Lapp. ^ x^^ 

One other indication of their modern 
liabits, which makes them very unlike 
Americans, they sometimes marry for 
money, but never for beauty. That is, 
I judge, they do not for they do marry. 
A Lapp youth is often devoted to 
several Miss Lapps at the same time, 
«o unlike young Americans. He ex- 
presses his esteem by deer horn buttons, 
bright ribbons, rings, etcetera. When he 
concentrates his love — I suppose we 
might call it that — and marries the 
most quarrelsome one, the remainder of 
the list, "with malice toward none, but 
charity for all," return all gifts to the 
original owner. I suppose there are 

cases even outside of Lappland where 
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such a custom might be found desir- 
able. 

Permit the introduction of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lapp and family in their combina- 
tion smoking room, dining room, parlor,, 
kitchen. Mother earth is their only bed, 
chair, table and davenport. The unused 
sled serves as door and curtain, and on 
the ground they spread birch bark and 
some reindeer skins which serve the 
double purpose of table-cloth and blan- 
kets for bed. A large kettle in the 
center constitutes the supply of cooking 
utensils. Reindeer meat, smoked, dried 
and roasted, is always on the menu for 
breakfast, luncheon and evening din- 
ner. In fact the reindeer is the source 
of all good gifts to the Lapp — meat, 
milk, butter, cheese in rotation, all flow 
from these horns of plenty. 

Those of you who are familiar with 
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the experience of milking a kicking cow 
in fly time, and of course, most of you 
are, know how to sympathize with a 
Lapp milking a reindeer, which is bitter 
business on both sides and calls for 
much of the strenuous life. About as 
little pleasure for the deer as for the 
Lapp. Like the darkey's recipe for 
cooking a turkey, the first thing to do 
is to catch your deer. That is done by 
lassoing — a Wild West show all in one 
act. These dear little creatures do not 
take to milking peaceably but only as 
a last resort at the end of a well fought 
battle, in which the deer usually comes 
out second best. You who complain of 
kicking Jerseys in fly time, remember 
the Lapp in his troubles. But thanks 
to the Lapps, they only milk twice a 
week, a custom I would prefer to follow 
if in the dairy business myself. 
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They are not so fastidious about 
-sweet milk as we Americans. Milk one 
week sour is a small cause for complaint 
in a Lapp household. A tourist, who 
was advised to drink reindeer milk said, 
:after he saw them milk it, he lost 
courage. He had supposed that nothing 
could prevent him trying any experi- 
ment that came in his way. For on the 
western plains he had been able to 
drink milk from which six kinds of in- 
sects were removed and many more 
doubtless undiscovered, but when he 
saw Mrs. Lapp milk the reindeer he was 
certain that unless milk could be 
washed in addition to straining, he 
would be compelled to refuse all offers 
of hospitality. 

Roughly speaking, Lapps may be 

classified as maritime and mountain, 

due to habits and occupation. One class 
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is found by the sea and the other on 
the mountains. The mountain Lapp is 
usually the more wealthy and more 
highly civilized. While crime is almost 
unknown, drunkenness is all but uni- 
versal. As a race they are slowly dying 
out — a condition due largely to in- 
temperance and polyandry. The Lapp 
and his reindeer are as inseparable as 
the Arab and his camel. Large herds 
-of several thousand are quite common 
in these northern latitudes, enough to 
supply Santa Claus for years to come. 
The reindeer is the Lapp's Depart- 
ment Store, a sort of portable supply- 
all, carrying a full line of fur clothing, 
with a shoe shop, cheese factory, cream- 
ery, semi-weekly dairy, fresh butter, 
oil, leather, blankets, meat in any variety 
— dried, fried, or smoked. In fact the 
Lapp takes about everything internally 
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GRIEG— The Modern Mozart. 



"One of the most original musical 
geniuses in the musical world of the 
present or past, and the most univers- 
ally known and beloved of modern 
composers.* ' 
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The Midnight Sun. 

CHAPTER VII. 
R two long days we turned 
our prows toward the co- 
veted land. Each four and 
twenty hours we climed up 
nearer to the pole. The belt of dusk 
that separated day from day had been 
growing narrower and narrower until it 
seemed almost lost in light. Only another 
four and twenty hours and we would 
stand within the portals of a summer- 
long day. 

We reached our northern goal at ten 
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o'clock the following night. The heavens 
were draped with a seamless veil. There 
heing only one hotel, we finally decided 
to make that our headquarters during 
our indefinite visit. Having partaken of 
a light lunch, we hied our way to the 
mountain trail and began the ascent. It 
was a clear case of hoping against hope, 
for from Zenith to Horizon there wasn't 
a rifted cloud. But we had read so 
many strange experiences which tourists 
claimed to have realized. Some had 
sailed North for six long days under 
loaden skies and at the last day, the 
clouds broke, parted and passed away 
and Old Sol in all his northern splendor 
bowed in regnant recognition. Others 
liad been favored by an almost miracul- 
ous clearance during the last few hours, 
while one writer told of rain and clouds 

up to within half an hour of the mystic 
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moment and then like the vapor before 
the morning sun, clouds lifted and the 
Prince of day came forth in radiant 
splendor. 

Thus our credulity had been played 
upon so that we were ready to expect 
anything however impossible and im- 
probable it might have appeared at any 
other time or anywhere else. We were 
no more depraved than other tourists, 
in fact we were much better than some 
and still we did not think ourselves 
nearly as nice as we really were. Why 
shouldn't the Infinite perform a private 
miracle just for us? One Yankee on an 
Alpine Summit professed to have had 
his prayers answered. We had journeyed 
all the way from the land of Uncle Sam, 
six wondrous weeks and now we were 
in the land of nightless days on the 

summit of an Arctic Mountain, a good 
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location for a tip-top time, but a height 
not attained by sudden flight. One M. 
D., one LL. D., one Lawyer, one bachelor 
maid of uncertain years, an ex-evan- 
gelist and two preachers, think of such 
a sum total of saintliness, well nigh suf- 
ficient to stock a Middle Age monastery. 
Why shouldn't we be favored as others 
claimed they were? Eleven thirty, 11:- 
40, 11 :50, 11 :55, -56, -57, -58, -59, mid- 
night and no miracle. Disappointed we 
retreated down the winding way, and 
two a. m. found us entering our sod 
roofed, goat-environed abode. 

About three a. m. we decided to retire 
for the night, no, I should say what 
ought to have been night. Two beds 
about five feet long and two feet three 
inches wide and not very deep. It is 
needless to say that hotel guests always 

sleep alone. Unlike Italy the beds here 
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are uninteresting from a zoological 
standpoint, but like German beds they 
impress you deeply of their geological 
features and all night your thoughts 
are of a kindred nature. The first thing 
necessary if one expects to sleep, is 
analysis, then reconstruction. At home 
I always had been instructed to sleep 
on top of the bed, but from all appear- 
ances these hardy Norsemen expect you 
to sleep under the bed, that is under 
the tick, which is usually found on top. 
After you have carefully removed this 
aid to insomnia to some spare corner of 
the room, the next thing to obstruct is 
the incline plane which extends from 
the center to the antipodal terminus. This 
will give you little trouble under the 
bed. This re-making process ended, we 
are now ready for the interment. 

Imagine a five-foot-ten-inch American 
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lodging in a two by five bed, one half 
incline plane. We got up not because the 
light awoke us, for it was as light when 
we retired as at any other hour. 

We did not get up in the morning 
for there had been no night. It could 
not be said that we retired yesterday 
and arose to-day for the only separation 
we knew was imaginary and the only 
way we had of distinguishing between 
"frohost" and "middag" (breakfast 
and dinner) was by the absence or pre- 
sence of cheese — red cheese, white 
cheese, green cheese, speckled cheese, 
brown cheese, black cheese and streaked 
cheese, — other stronger qualities might 
have been taken as the basis of classifi- 
cation and then our watches, if carefully 
noted, would enable us to distinguish 
between what we falsely termed night 
and morning. But why wonder at our 
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blunders when even the eldest male 
member of the feathery tribe would 
•sometimes crow at noon instead of mid- 
night and go to roost at six a. m. in- 
stead of six p. m. For as some one has 
truthfully said " good-night ' ' was irony 
and watches a relic of the past. But 
whatever you choose to designate the 
interval between naps — we decided to 
explore the town. 

Hammerfest is situated at 70° 40' 11" 
north latitude and has a population 
aside from goats and cod of about twen- 
ty-five hundred. The sun in this lati- 
tude stays above the horizon continu- 
ously from the thirteenth of May to the 
twenty-ninth of July and entirely dis- 
appears from the twentieth of Novem- 
ber to the twenty-first of January. Dur- 
ing this period the town is lighted by 
electricity. 
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During our second day^s visit, we 
began our explorations of the town and 
its environments. At each turn we ran 
into new odors of fish, cod-liver oil,, 
dressed cod and many too numerous to 
mention. The Cod is king of Commerce 
in the North. He hangs on poles by 
the acre and is stacked up in large store- 
houses like cordwood. Any local adver- 
tisement of trade would be more than 
superfluous. This is a town where weak 
olfactory organs add greatly to one's- 
pleasure. Oh, for a severe cold in the 
head — or for some of the wasted per- 
fume of an American society belle which 
might counteract these less desirable 
odors. We were told when in Cologne,. 
Germany, that the town had eighty 
names and that one could detect at least 
fiftv distinct odors, but of all the towns: 

we have ever visited Hammerfest excels. 
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in this particular. We had vivid recol- 
lections of Italian soups and salads, of 
Bodo herring fisheries, and of Broad- 
way Standard Oil Refineries, but these 
are unworthy of comparison when one 
thinks of this far northern town which 
might fittingly be noted for odor as 
well as latitude. 

We had always sympathized with 
Jonah but I fear never quite sufficiently. 
We were not impartial to fish, for we 
had dined daily on their bony flesh, in 
fact we had devoured so many members 
of the finny tribe that at times we felt 
somewhat scaley and a well baited hook 
was almost a temptation. After one 
has satisfied the inner man on this sort 
of food for a month or more and has 
walked through acres of these dried 
■specimens, and has breathed fish, 
smelled fish, seen fish and journeyed on 
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the same boat with cords of fish — we 
always when asked what we preferred, 
said, anything save fish and eggs. For 
chickens live to a ripe old age in this 
northern clime, and one never lacks 
eggs. It is a wonder these lay-workers 
do not form a union and strike for 
shorter hours. Take an American hen 
and she knows when her day's work is. 
done. But up there where night never 
comes for a whole summer, what is to- 
be done? Who knows when to lay or 
when to roost? 

One of our six wakeful periods we- 
spent in exploring the back end of the 
town, walled in by rugged mountains, 
with scarcely a bush or shrub of any 
sort, only a strange variety of mountain 
moss, the chief diet of the omnipresent 
goat, whose appetite is occasionally 

sharpened by a pair of Yankee over- 
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shoes or a stray umbrella, but if the 
family friend did devour our shoes he 
always returned them in the form of 
rich milk and strong cheese and we got 
even with him in the end. Often we 
met large droves of them on the streets 
and they were always willing to square 
up with us if we were dissatisfied with 
what we had already received. We often 
thought that if these unruly street 
walkers were taxed two dollars for every 
foot "a-butting and a-bounding" on the 
street, there would be an ingathering of 
revenue which would rival the latest fad 
scheme in tax reform. 

They are the only police patrol we 
noticed in the city and unlike our mem- 
bers of the "invisible blue" they are 
always in evidence and in close calling 
distance. For six nightless days we 
never were out of sight or sound of 
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these useful little creatures. During our 
stroll we happened upon a returning 
goat herd and, having been informed 
that they always returned to their owner 
at milking time, we followed the proces- 
sion afar off, being sure that the leaders 
of the line moved somewhat in advance. 
In the back yard was an enclosure where 
the milking process took place. This we 
had been anxious to witness. 

First, catch your goat, then with one 
limb on each side of fliis twisting frame- 
work, stand firm, bend over the right 
side and "we do the rest" so long as 
the fountain holds out. These are by 
no means flowing wells, but rather in- 
termittent springs that require vigorous 
pumping. This simple process of ex- 
traction is usually performed by the 
female portion of the house. The inter- 
mediate work belongs to the unseen and 
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"being willing to forego that part, we hied 
our way to the hotel where we dined on 
reindeer steak, salmon, fresh fried cod, 
rye bread, delicious tarts, imported jam 
and jelly, peach gelatine and thrashed 
cream, English walnuts and American 
raisins, Norwegian waiters and talkative 
tourists from almost every land. 

Another day we took a stroll out 
along a winding road beside a beautiful 
lake dotted with small fishermen's cot- 
tages. We were in search of trees, for 
real trees are as scarce as honest brokers. 
We were told that about a mile out in 
the mountains was a forest, one of the 
chief attractions of this barren land. 
We are of the opinion that we found 
what the guide books meant to describe, 
but yet we hardly felt like honoring it 
with the name of forest, for there were 
only a dozen sample shrubs about the 
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size of a wild crab tree, almost entirely 
leafless and limbless. So thin and barren 
that it would take a half dozen to make 
a respectable shadow. How strange that 
that which we would think beneath our 
notice in one place becomes a special at- 
traction in another. 

Being accompanied by my "better 
half," the most significant fraction 
known to man and in many ways the 
most expressive, of course we spent some 
hours and many other things more valu- 
able in what Americans term "shop- 
ping" the progressive form of the verb 
"do." We found several stores dealing 
in both dry and wet goods, and large 
white bear skins that would be treasures 
here, but were there quite common. 
Fine deer horns of every size and shape 
and price; seal skins for less than a 

dollar in our money; antique silver* 
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spoons and goblets; silver fox, sable,. 
Russian squirrel robes, many of which 
take Horace Greeley's advice and "go 
west." Oh, for free trade just for this 
once, but as we considered their desir- 
ability, we could see in imagination a. 
long line of U. S. Custom men whom 
we must meet. 

A post-office where we bought stamps: 
and souvenir cards which we mailed to 
our friends for the sake of the post- 
mark. What a significant mark it was,, 
unlike any other, for this has the 
honor of being the most northern city 
in the world, in a latitude far beyond the 
habitable regions of land east or west. 
Farther north than the latitude where 
the remaining seven survivors of Lieut- 
enant Greeley's party were rescued. 
Two hundred miles farther north than 

the Behring Strait and about the same; 
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latitude where on our side of the At Ian - 
fa% tic Sir John Franklin's ships were 
finally abandoned after having been be- 
set with ice for over a year and a half, 
while Dr. Nansen's journey in eighteen 
hundred and eighty-eight across the ice 
field and unexplored plateau of Green- 
land lies three hundred and fifty miles 
farther south. Only sixty miles from 
within the North Cape. 





A town of twenty-five hundred in- 
habitants almost within the suburbs 
of the North Pole and with schools, 
churches, telegraph, electric lights and 
a weekly newspaper. With a good field 
glass and fertile imagination one could 
almost see the North Pole and be certain 
that an American had been there. A 
town which naturally would be covered 
with a perennial sheet of snow and ice, 
but strangely unnatural, its harbor is 
always open and its climate temperate. 
For twelve months of the year commerce 
and fishing continue. Harbors a thou- 
sand miles farther south are ice-blocked 
for three months. 

These Hammerfestians of all people 
on the face of the earth, ought to give 
daily thanks to Him who is the giver of 
every good and perfect gift. For, con- 
trary to all marine law and order, the 
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Almighty has made this harbor the 
mouth of the mightiest river in the 
world. A divinely propelled river miles 
wide and hundreds of feet deep, with 
liquid banks and level bottom. We call 
it the Gulf Stream. Think of these 
fishermen having a private hot-water 
heating system, extending from the Gulf 
of Mexico across the great Atlantic and 
up into the far north; a system un- 
hampered by trusts, uninfluenced by 
Congress, unrestricted by any interstate 
commerce law. Conducted without a 
cent of expense and without an hour of 
worry; better than natural gas, elec- 
tricity or coal at any price. A marine 
eanal carrying fuel and wood so that 
as Taylor says, "they can burn in their 
tall stoves the palms of Hayti, the ma- 
hogany of Honduras and the precious 
woods of Venezuela and Equador." 
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A summer day three months long 
when barley will grow two and half 
inches and peas three inches in twenty- 
four hours. This fact is due to the con- 
tinuous daylight that is incessant. There 
is no loss of time. Flowers do not close 
their petals in sleep. Vegetation rushes 
to maturity, so that in half the regular 
time vegetables are ready for the table. 
Barley is harvested here in ten weeks. 
Grass grows underneath the snow and 
hay is harvested one month after the 
snow has left the field. Surely this far 
northern town is a combination of 
contradictions and the engima of longi- 
tudinal laws. 

A small volume might be written 
describing omitted miscellaneous ex- 
periences. One very impressive scene 
of two acts enacted by my better half 
and a friendly goat which I was 
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warned not to mention. A copyrighted 
fish story, comprising a delightful boat- 
ing trip down the bay, four hours com- 
panionship with four young Norsemen, 
an experience of sailing on the Arctic 
Ocean at the midnight hour and then of 
learning how the clumsy cod is lured 
from his watery abode. Like some 
people he falls into temptation with 
eyes wide open, bites a hook without 
any bait, simply because it sparkles and 
shines like burnished silver. You can- 
not blame a hungry fish for swallowing 
a fine fresh worm or fly, but there is 
no excuse for the foolish cod and his. 
still more foolish action. 

This fishing experience is without a 
parallel among amateur Americans. 
Think of it, catching fish that weighed 
twenty-five and thirty pounds, and of 

a lady securing the largest specimen of 
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the finny tribe. We should like very 
much to give a full acount of that night 
but for fear of stirring up the envy of 
some old fisherman and also owing to 
the limitations of our professional li- 
cense we are compelled to leave the 
story untold. 

Another interesting object in this 
northern town is the marble Meridian 
Shaft which marks the number of de- 
grees between this town and the mouth 
of the Danube on the Black Sea. To 
reach this point, one has to pass through 
acres of fish, hung out on poles like 
clothes to dry and decay; fish-packing 
and cod-liver oil producing factories. 
We might have gone inside but didn't. 
No need of any warning for the public 
to keep out, for they never venture any 
nearer than absolutely necessary. 

After four long days of almost con- 
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iinuous clouds and no prospect of clear 
sky, we tried to make ourselves believe, 
as many others have done, that "the 
view must be precisely the same at mid- 
night that it would be at any other time 
of the day when the sun is exactly the 
same distance above the horizon (the 
same sun in the U. S. as in Norway) 
and determined to defend our position 
against all opposition to the end of 
time. ,, Some had arrived at that con- 
clusion, after one disappointing day and 
had turned again toward the Southland. 
It was hard to do but they did it. Think 
of the long journey, that awful North 
Sea voyage, and then the trip from 
Bergen to far beyond the Arctic Circle, 
all the time having one object in mind 
and that to behold the orb of the day 
in the far North at the mystic midnight 
moment, pause, and bow out to-day and 
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bow in to-morrow. But or patience was 
Job-like and our faith Pauline so we 
tarried yet another day. 

One of the most enjoyable days we 
experienced in our Northern home was 
the second to the last day of our stay. 
One element in the reviving of our 
spirits was the promise of sunshine. 
From the time we awoke until three a. 
m. the following day the king of north- 
ern life and light continued to shine 
with an added glory. Of course the 
weather was the constant theme of every 
tourist. No astronomical observer could 
have had a deeper interest in clear 
weather than we had or have wished 
more eagerly for a cloudless day. For 
four days we had thought of little else; 
the last thought on retiring and the 
first in waking was "weather." It was 

none of the senseless, unmeaning 
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weather talk that we all indulge in here 
in America, but words born of deepest 
interest and supreme concern. The only 
person who did not seem anxious for a 
clear day was our landlady and her in- 
difference was pardonable, when we con- 
sider that if the sun had not delayed 
his debut four days, in place of a 
crowded house her rooms would have 
been as empty as a summer hotel in De- 
cember. 

For weeks past it had been known 
that a large vessel loaded with two hun- 
dred students from the University of 
Christiania was making a tour of Nor- 
way, and Hammerfest was to be one of 
the important stopping places. The 
harbor must be prepared, the whole 
town decorated in honor of their visit. 
So day by day we watched with eager 
interest the preparations pushed for- 
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ward to completion. To these humble 
^fishermen* this was an occasion of great 
honor. Never in their history of 
eleven hundred years had they been 
afforded such distinction. The crowning 
-of King Edward was not looked for- 
ward to with any keener interest by 
loyal English. 

The news had spread throughout the 
surrounding country and even the far 
distant Mountain Lapp had learned 
what was to take place and was on hand 
to see the sights. Early Thursday morn- 
ing the whole town was astir, the boat- 
men in the harbor hoisted their pen- 
nants. All through the narrow streets 
and far. up the mountain sides, the 
national flags were unfurled to the 
breeze. Hours before the appointed 
time of arrival the docks were thronged 
^with eager crowds and every face wore 
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an expectant look. In order to get a 
good view of the incoming vessel, we 
ascended the mountain which rises al- 
most perpendicularly behind the town. 
Half way up there were seats for the 
accommodation of weary travellers and 
lovable companions. From this comfort- 
able location we had a fine view not only 
of the town and harbor, but of the whole 
bay and winding fjord. About half an 
hour before schedule time, a gorgeously 
decorated steam yacht with a brass, 
band on board sailed down the bay play- 
ing the Norwegian National hymn — 
one of the richest, sweetest melodies we 
had ever heard. 

The scene can never be forgotten. 
All around were the barren snow-capped 
mountains and rocky islands; clustering 
about the harbor perhaps fifty Nor- 
wegian and Russian sailing vessels,. 
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busily loading and unloading cargoes. 
The bay lay silent below, broken only 
by the streaming ripples of departing 
vessels. Just as they reach the mouth 
of the crescent bay, the touring party 
hove in sight and from a half dozen 
small cannon, high up the mountain 
side, came the salute of welcome. Then 
the small yacht piloted them up the bay 
to the music that makes every Nor- 
wegian heart throb with pride and 
patriotism. By the time they had 
reached the harbor and were ready to 
step on land we were pushing our way 
in toward the open line of march. With 
banners, flags and tasseled caps, they 
formed in line and marched down the 
one main street of the town which leads 
almost everywhere. It was an inspir- 
ation as is every such body of University 
young men. 
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The peasants who had never been out- 
side their own little village stood in awe 
and amazement — the like of which their 
eyes had never looked upon. One stag- 
gering Lapp who evidently had always 
voted wet, tried to get into the line of 
specials but in so doing, fell into the 
ditch and had to be helped up and led 
away. Drink is the same cursed thing 
in the far north as it is here in this 
our more favored land. You pity the 
poor, pagan Lapp, but the intelligent 
American is hardly considered an ob- 
ject of pity. One knows better and by 
daily example is constrained to be so- 
ber, the other has little or no knowledge 
of its deadly effect and no constraining 
influence. 

Having secured tickets from some 
friends the day before, we were ad- 
mitted to the banquet hall and after 
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-doing full justice to a lengthy menu, 
we endured an hour of speech-making 
as patiently as one knowing only six 
words of a language could. The village 
'A parson was Grand High Archon of the 
■occasion, while among the other speakers 
were the English Consul, the town 
mayor and several of the University 
Professors. This was followed by an 
hour of highly enjoyable vocal and in- 
strumental music. Not .until nigh unto 
midnight did they begin to disperse. 
Having had a very vivid picture of 
University social life, an experience 
that quite completed our study of the 
hardy Norseman, we were off for the 
fifth time to our favorite spot where for 
five nights we had been sadly disap- 
pointed and each time the experience 
increased our faith decreased. 

This night we were hopeful — only a 
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few remnant clouds were visible and the 
hour was so near that there was not 
sufficient time for any others to appear. 
We were favored with a clear north, 
an open bay, bounded at sufficient dist- 
ance by two mountains between which 
the sun hung low. The almost waveless- 
sea seemed powdered with the dust of 
gold, the Solar King sank slowly and 
when within a few degrees of the 
horizon — seemed to pause and then with 
added speed, without the weariness of 
waiting, commenced its divine duty of 
ministry to the new born day. 

The dawning and dying day have 
been the richest source of legend* and 
authority. The darkness of night fills 
the human heart with a deep sense of 
solitude and awe. "Its heaven-high cur- 
tains environ us and we seem imprisoned 

°y great dark walls which only the Om- 
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nipotent arm can push aside. Like the* 
forlorn child, we lose ourselves in silent 
sleep and with breathless anxiety await 
the return of day. At eventide thfr 
doors of the celestial city close and like 
Calvary's sufferer we seem deserted and 
alone and step down in the tomb of re- 
freshing sleep and await our daily resur- 
rection to life, when the great doors of 
Heaven are unbarred and slowly open- 
ing.' ' Aurora with her flashing steeds 
drives forth to wake to life a sleeping 
world. Who hath not seen the gradual 
advance of the radiant procession — 
when the heavens are like a storm- 
tossed sea of molten gold — the clouds, 
elasp arms, the hills smile sweetly and 
all nature claps her hands for joy. Then 
from out their leafy cottages peal the 
sound of morning songsters. Yonder 

the great black hallelujah chorus, a little- 
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nearer the colored minstrels of the 
morning, in yonder tree a mixed quar- 
tet, yes, sextets, quintets, duets down to 
the lone, redbreast soloist, until the 
east, west, north and south, yea, the 
whole temple of earth is awake with life 
and song. 

I have read much and listened more 
to midnight-sun effervescence, a super- 
abundance of what seemed to be 
largely splash and splatter and entirely 
wide of the mark. In fact I only know 
of one writer who has touched upon 
what was to me the supreme feat- 
ure of the Midnight Sun. For six 
days we heard about the "perfectly 
lovely beyond expression," "cute" 
"superb," "fleecy clouds," "feathery 
banks silhouetted against the blazing 
heavens, which were like unto the palace 
vof immortal gods," "fleecy scrolls" of 
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crimson and orange, " feathery filaments-, 
of transparent radiance" — if you know 
what that is I do not — " downy flecks 
of deep purple edged with gold, "in- 
finite irregularities with sunfire gar- 
landed," "transluscent mist," " somber 
feathers transmitted into tropical irre- 
descence. ' ' True there is a peculiar tinge 
that characterizes the Arctic dawn and 
eventide, but what excuse can we find for 
all the gush and palaver over a scene, 
which in so far as light and shade, 
clouds and shadows are concerned, is 
not unlike a sunset anywhere else. 

We have seen the divine Artist paint 
the break of day in mid-ocean. We have 
viewed the dying day linger among the 
castle-crowned crags of the Rhine. We 
have seen a hundred Alpine peaks bid 
adieu to dying day and at the morning 
dawn blush with added beauty at the 
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reappearance of the great Solar Sove- 
reign. We have seen the mighty Trol- 
tilderne sheathed in the pale light of the 
full orbed moon "its icy edges looked 
like crystal robes, its snowy crags re- 



sembled silvery steps leading to the 
gold paved streets of that city in the 
skies while around its gleaming para- 



pets were worlds with diamond-set cen- 
ters." In far Southern Italy, we have 
watched the king of day sink beneath 
the rising horizon of the blue Mediter- 
:\ ranean and even in our beloved land, 
only a few years ago, we were favored 
with sunsets and dawns as wonderful 
in coloring, with as much of transparent 
radiance and translucent mist, as many 
fleecy scrolls and feathery filaments as 
reward the few fortunate observers of 
the Midnight Sun at the Mystic moment. 
The supreme attraction of the mid- 
night drama to me is not in what we see 
but what we feel; not tints of coloring 
but thoughts and transition; not fleecy 
clouds and feathery filaments, but sleep- 
ing cities and waking worlds, known 
to the imagination but unseen to the 
eye. To me the Midnight Sun has a 

grandeur all its own, a sublimity unique 
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among all the phenomena of nature. 
" Midnight is solemn in darkness, it is 
sacred in the twilight shades of northern 
latitudes," it is enchanting near the 
Arctic Circle, where for one day only, 
the solar orb like a mammoth ball of 
fire just touches the Northern rim of 
the horizon. 

It is interesting as one proceeds north. 
from Trondhjem and watches with un- 
waning interest the lessening hours and 
minutes of departing night and length- 
ening day until night is gone and day 
is a Summer long. But * ' it is a hundred 
fold more solemn sight to pass the mid- 
night hour in the golden glare of sun- 
light and richer than ever is sun under 
the tropic skies. " While you stand be- 
neath the beams of an unsetting sun,, 
your friends at home are wrapped in 
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midnight darkness awaiting the return- 
ing day. 

What a strange silence! So un- 
natural and seeming out of place. Like 
death in the presence of latent life. 
1 'Not the song of a bird, not the buzz 
of an insect, not even the distant voice 
of a human being." Silence when all 
about light speaks of action. Light in 
the heavens, light on the waters and 
light on the slopes. Like a resurrected 
Rip Van Winkle, you seem lost and out 
of place; silent factories, locked doors, 
empty streets. You look down over a 
sleeping city and your first impulse i& 
to go and awaken it, — for 'tis day, not 
night, a time for action, not sleep.* 

Silence seems inharmonious and light 
calls to action. You wonder if "the 
world is in its last long sleep, and if 
you are really, truly the first one up* 
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— the morning of the general resurrec- 
tion and a Yankee the first man resur- 
rected. But the dream was unreal, the 
earth was alright, men still lived and 
ere long refreshed bodies would wake 
to duty. To the right were the ice 
bound harbors of Siberia, to the left 
w Greenland's icy mountains," to the 
south Europe with its sleeping millions 
and to the north that great white land 
where no foot has ever trod and of which 
it is said, '' There is no night there," 
and which in temperature at least is the 
counterpart of Dante's Inferno. The 
hundred and forty-four thousand are 
wanting and the only white-robed 
saihts are yet unevoluted — having not 
yet lost the claw and tooth. Too cold 
for tears and too frigid for pain. 

We cannot speak for others. Every 

mind has its own magnet, every human 
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),Vk heart its memorable moments, its life- 
lasting memories that never grow dim. 
We have heard some say that the day 
when they rounded the slopes of the 
'!\ Mount of Olives and for the first time 
came in view of the City of Jerusalem 
was the supreme hour of their life. 
Another selected the night spent on the 
Summit of one of the great Alpine peaks 
awaiting the morning's sun. The hour 
spent sailing up the Rhine beneath its 
classic crags, crowned with moonlit 
castles. The first time one enters the 
old eternal city over the historic Appian 
Way, through its guarded gates, past 
unburied ruins and the crumbling Col- 
loseum which speaks of countless crimes 
and cruelties; or after many homesick 
months, one enters the Golden Gate of 
our Western Metropolis. One's first 
glimpse of the grand canal in the 
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Queen of the Adriatic" — that silent 
city of the sea; the first evening ex- 
perience in a well cushioned gondola 
when the air is vocal with music and 
the arching sky a marvel of magnifi- 
cence. Like unto these, but surpassing 
all, a drama that encircled the globe, 
whose lifted curtain banished night and 
cancelled darkness. 

As Professor Stoddard so graphically 
remarks, it is "a unique and never to be 
forgotten scene.' ' Below, beyond and 
on either side lay in sublime solitude 
the Arctic Sea, stretching away to that 
still undiscovered region of the North, 
which with its fatal charm has lured 
so many brave explorers to their doom. 
Straight from the Northern Sea the 
wondrous northern light (an opalescent 
radiance born of twilight and of dawn) 

came stealing o'er the waters like a bene- 
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•diction, and to enhance its mystery and 

beauty, when we looked northward over 

the rounded shoulder of the globe, we 

saw the Midnight Sun." 

"At this season of the year and in 

that far northern latitude the sun did 

not sink to the horizon, but merely 

paused apparently some twenty feet 

above the waves, blushed, then rose 

again. What a moment that is! It 

was the last of countless sunsets which 

had that day been following each other 

round the globe. It was the first of 

countless sunrises, which, hour after 

hour, in so many continents, would 

wake to life again a sleeping world. I 

have seen many impressive sights in 

many lands, but nothing, until Time 

for me shall be no more, can equal in 

solemnity the hour when, standing on 

this threshold of a continent and on the 
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edge of this immeasurable sea, I watched 
without one moment's interval of dark- 
ness, the Past transform itself into the 
Present and Yesterday become Today."' 
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